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The twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Association of The Train- 
ing School was held Wednesday, June 9. About seven hundred were pres- 
ent. Sixty autos from all parts of the State supplemented the trains and 
trolleys. The reports of the Directors, Lady Visitors and officers of the 
School were presented and officers were elected in the morning. During 
the afternoon the children presented an entertainment. Throughout the 
day the buildings and grounds were inspected by the Association members 
and their friends. 











One of our good friends gave some money a year or two ago—and has 
given much since for the same purpose—to be spent by the Superintendent 
“when the Spirit moved” providing only that it added to the happiness of 
some one. Many a tired person was given an extra rest, a trip home, a 
little extra money. Once a mother’s carfare was paid so that she might 
come to see her boy. In many, many ways this “Spirit Fund,” as we 
called it, gave joy and peace to some one. 

Last year the Spirit Fund was used to secure a house at the seashore 
and many of our employes and children were sent and enjoyed the change, 
the sea air and the bathing and fishing. This year many who have contrib- | 
uted in the “I Will Help” Fund (which has heretofore been used for all 
sorts of unusual but much needed things) suggested that it be united with 
the Spirit Fund so that all of the employes and children who will be 
helped by the trip to the shore may have a short period there. This has been 
done. The response on Annual Day was most encouraging. 

Do you want to send something for this fund? Just mark it “I Will 
Help” and send it in and we shall transform your money into smiles, ruddy 
cheeks, clear blood, toned up muscles and happiness. 
























With Joseph P. Byers and Alexander Johnson at its head the new 
Committee on Provision for the Feeble-minded should accomplish great 
things. The purposes of this committee as stated are “to disseminate knowl- | 
edge concerning the extent and menace of feeble-mindedness and to suggest 
and initiate methods for its control and ultimate eradication from the 
American people.” Their program is an ambitious one and may take 
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many years, but forty years ago Dorothea Dix found about fifteen per cent, 
of the insane being cared for (about that percentage of the feeble-minded 
are cared for to-day) and through her efforts only about fifteen per cent, 
of the insane are outside of institutions now. The committee has estab- 
lished an office in Philadelphia. 













As you read you must let your imagination picture to you what the 
following mean and make possible. A volume might almost be written 
about each sentence. These are some of the gifts that have helped so much 
during the past year: 

The Chandler Hospital, by Mr. D. Harry Chandler, of Vineland. 

Ward furnishings, by Dr. L. F. Hatch, of Vineland. 

$500 for hospital apparatus, by Mr. Roscoe E. Williams, of Vineland. 

$125 for sterilizer, by Mrs. Robert Porter, of Bridgeton. 

$1,000 bond for annuity certificate, by Miss Susan Warrington, of 
Moorestown. 

$5,000 mortgage cancelled by Mr. Bleecker Van Wagenen, of New 
York. 

$500 for the Burlington Colony, by Miss A. L. Van Santvoord, of New 
York. 

$12,000 for Research, by Mr. Samuel Fels, of Philadelphia. 

$1,000 for Research, by Mr. Bleecker Van Wagenen, of New York. 

$130 for Bio-Chemical apparatus, by Mrs. R. S. Gardner, of Colorado. 

$100 for laboratory furnishings, by Mr. Frederic Strawbridge, of 
Philadelphia. 
$2,000 for Extension, from Mrs. E. H. Harriman, of New York. 
$1,500 for Extension, from Mr. R. Bayard Cutting, of New York. 
$1,000 for Extension, from Mr. Cleveland Dodge, of New York. 


































RSE eR ae FE eT IE 

By the death of Josiah Wistar, of Salem, within the past month 
The Training School loses one of its first and staunchest friends. He was 
the first President of the Board of Directors and he devoted much time 
and attention to the affairs of the School at a time when it was literally 
struggling for its existence, and the older members of our Boards and the 
employes old in the service remember with pleasure his interest and help. 
Through his influence many citizens of Salem came to know the School, 
and many are Association members to-day as a result of Mr. Wistar’s 
influence. His death followed that of his wife by only a few weeks. 

At the Annual Association Meeting a committee was appointed to 
prepare suitable resolutions expressing the honor and appreciation we hold 
for these two friends of The Training School. 
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Annual Report of the President 


The year has been one of interest and development, and your Board 
of Directors take pleasure in presenting this the Twenty-seventh Annual 
Report of the activities of The Training School. 

The most important single piece of work has been the completion of 
the Chandler Hospital. This beautiful and commodious building is serving 
its purpose admirably. It is of fine red brick, two stories in the centre, 
with nurses’ rooms on the second floor, and all one story in the children’s 
department, thus saving the climbing of stairs. The floors are of compo- 
sition with cove sides and corners, making a sanitary and neat finish. 

The two large wings for the children curve off to the southeast and 
southwest from the center, forming a beautiful sun parlor with a southern 
exposure, one hundred and sixty feet long. The wards accommodate 
twenty-two beds, and in case of emergency twenty or thirty more could 
be placed in the sun parlors, which are in every way suitable for ward 
purposes. Beside this, there are ten single rooms for patients in two suites, 
which, in case of contagion, by the mere closing of the door may be made 
into isolation rooms, only to be entered from the outside. The northeast 
rooms are for dining-room, kitchen and service purposes; those on the 
northwest, the operating, sterilizing and hydrotherapeutic rooms. In the 
center is the reception hall with quarters for physicians and head nurse on 
either side. 

Now that the building has been occupied long enough to appreciate it, 
the Superintendent and Physician speak more enthusiastically than when it 
was planned. 

This is the gift of Mr. D. Harry Chandler, of Vineland, who has been 
for many years a member of the Association. He has fulfilled the ideals of 
giving, for besides the money involved, he has given himself, and now, as 
a member of our Board, his presence and council are felt and appreciated. 

The building which was formerly used for hospital purposes has been 
entirely remodeled and converted into the Laboratory for Research. Our 
research work has, in the past, been carried on under serious difficulties, as 
the rooms were in the store building and the disturbance of machinery and 
moving heavy objects was great. The new Laboratory Building is quite 
apart from the noise of the institution. Suitable rooms for the divisions 
of psychology, bio-chemistry and psycho-pathology are provided. There 
are library and study rooms and special quarters for the children who are 
under observation. 
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The studies pursued in our Research Laboratories are constantly adding 
to the world’s knowledge of the feeble-minded. Dr. Goddard has added 
two books this year, and has ready for the printer a very comprehensive 
translation of Binet’s own Comments on the “Measuring Scale for Intelli- 
gence,” which is having such wide use in this and other countries. Mono- 
graphs by other members of the staff have been published in THE TRarninc 
ScHooL BULLETIN and other magazines. Each year sees an increasing 
number of children sent by physicians or brought by parents for testing 
and examination. 

For several years we have been urging the establishment of a State 
Training School in one of the northern counties, as we believe a policy 
of a separate institution for feeble-minded women a good one. However, 
under a law passed by the last Legislature the State Home for Feeble- 
Minded Women has become the State Institution for Feeble-Minded. It 
is now enabled to receive males and females of any age and of any grade 
of intelligence. If the State Legislature will now make additional appro- 
priations for that institution we may hope that a real step toward adequate 
care of the feeble-minded has been taken, and that the long list of girls on 
our waiting list and the very long list of boys and men may receive care in 
the State Institution. 

Twenty-nine of our grown-up girls (State pupils) were transferred to 
the State Institution last summer; ten were transferred in 1910 and thirteen 
in 1913. These transfers are properly part of the policy adopted years 
ago, and have our heartiest approval. Should such a policy not be followed 
we must continue to grow until this is a large unwieldy institution, or if 
we should cease growing in numbers and keep all who are here it would only 
be a few years until we had nothing but adults. 

If we maintain our present number of 400 at the Training School 
proper and transfer the adults to the State Institution and the colonies, 
we may keep this a Training School in fact where education need never 
be made secondary to custody, as is so often the case when institutions 
have no place to transfer those who have passed the trainable age. 

Now that the State is undertaking the care of its feeble-minded in this 
comprehensive way, we need not feel the pressure which was brought to 
bear so heavily in the past to receive untrainable cases because there was 
no place else to receive them. We may further carry out the plan already 
under way of receiving children from other State governments until such 
time as those States build their own institutions. We may hope also that in 
the next few years we may be relieved of perhaps one hundred State pupils 
and thus make room for the private pupils constantly asking for admission. 

The development of our Colonies at Menantico and Burlington County 
has been most encouraging. At the former about seventy-five acres are 
cleared, fifty of which are under cultivation. The new administration build- 
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ing and home for employes, built of concrete blocks made by the boys, is 
completed. The buildings are all being painted, fruit trees set out and in 
every way the Colony shows improvement. 

The piggery has been moved to the Colony, and we now have nearly 
three hundred head of hogs there. It is a fact worthy the attention of 
farmers in scrub oak land that the hogs will eat the leaves and grub out 
many of the roots and smaller stumps. 

The first group of boys went to Burlington County last June and 
there are now thirty there. Citizens of the county raised the money neces- 
sary to construct the dormitory and bath house, dining room, kitchen, 
administration cottage, barn and outbuildings, as well as to drive the wells, 
erect a water tank and run fire and sewer lines. The buildings are neat, 
sanitary and inexpensive, offering comfortable and pleasant homes for the 
boys. A laundry building and one more dormitory is needed to make the 
unit complete. Perhaps most gratifying of all is the social service work 
being done by the Colony Staff in the pine district surrounding the Colony. 

The internal affairs of the School continue to move forward. Festi- 
vals and other similar occasions are well observed. Parties, sports and 
games are provided for the pleasure of the children. The training is prac- 
tical and of such high standing that visitors come from all parts of the 
country to study our methods. Every room in the new school building is 
occupied and the band, physical training and kindergarten classes meet in 
Garrison Hall. 

The only change in the executive staff was occasioned by the resig- 
nation of Dr. Patterson who faithfully served as our resident physician for 
ten years and resigned to open a private school in California. Dr. Irene P. 
Chandler, a graduate of the Women’s College of Philadelphia, was ap- 
pointed to take charge of the medical department and has already endeared 
herself to children and employes, while the excellent care given the sick 
ones testify to her ability. 

The Agricultural Department supplied us with crops at wholesale value 
of $15,236.67 last year, but the value of an abundance of fresh fruit, vege- 
tables, milk and eggs can hardly be measured in dollars. Experimental 
work in the fields, orchard and stock divisions are constantly carried on and 
there is every indication that the National Egg Laying Contest will be 
upon our grounds next year. 

Two years ago the Superintendent, in his annual report, called atten- 
tion to the development of the Training School around several great centers. 
These centers have continued their growth until now the Board wishes to 
further recognize their individuality and the responsibility of the person at 
the head of each, while at the same time reiterating the general excutive 
dirction and control of all of the departments by the Superintendent. 
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The department of the institution includes the care and treatment of 
the children, their home life, medical attention, food, clothing, comfort and 
pleasures; the farm and gardens and the material care of the property of 
the School. The supervision of this department has been delegated by the 
Superintendent to Prof. C. E. Nash, whose services date from 1898. 

The Business Department includes the receipt and expenditure of 
money, the care and disposition of the various funds, the keeping of 
records and accounts, the purchase and disposition of supplies, the corre- 
spondence and filing and the financial affairs of the children and of the 
School, excepting such as are in the hands of the Treasurer. The super- 
vision of this department has been delegated by the Superintendent to 
Miss E. M. Fallon, whose services date from 1898. 

The Educational Department includes all lines of training and educa- 
tion including manual and vocational work, music, physical training and 
gardening; the determination of the amount of time each child shall devote 
to play, training and occupation; the development of plays, entertainments 
and the observance of festivals. It also includes the summer school for 
teachers. The supervision of this department has been delegated to Mrs. 
Alice M. Nash, whose services date from 1900. 

The Department of Colonies: Menantico is intended to show that 
feeble-minded men who have had preliminary training in a training school 
can find happy and useful employment clearing rough land and preparing it 
for farming; that they may be properly housed in simple but sanitary build- 
ings which cost much less than the usual amount spent for such purposes; 
that by giving such simplified occupation as these boy-men may understand 
they may contribute toward their own support and the cost of maintaining 
them may be greatly reduced. The supervision of Menantico has been dele- 
gated to Mr. F. C. Merithew, whose services date from 1913. 

The Burlington County Colony is intended to show that by the co-opera- 
tion of the citizens of a county with the heads of the various State Depart- 
ments, a Colony may be developed on State land at no cost to the State for 
construction ; that the Colonists may be of help to these departments by the 
running of fire lines, the fighting of fires, providing a lookout, furnishing a 
place for agricultural experimental work, encouraging vocational education 
in a community and by reducing the cost of the maintenance of the defective 
wards of the State; that it may become a social center in a district where 
such work is as much needed as in the slums of the great cities. The super- 
vision of the Burlington Colony has been delegated to Mr. J. F. Macomber 
whose services date from 1902. 

The Department of Research includes the study of the feeble-minded 
from every angle; social, economic, scientific, the investigation of heredity; 
the study of the daily life of each child; the growth and development 
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physically as well as mentally; the keeping of an accurate clinical history 
of each child and the tabulation and interpretation of the data found. 

The Extension Department includes the collection of facts, data and 
information concerning the feeble-minded from every possible source, giv- 
ing this freely whenever it is needed and will be used; arranging for the 
studies and testings in various places when local information is desired; 
supplying, lecturers, folders, reprints, etc.* 

Visitors have come singly and in large groups from universities and nor- 
mal schools, and medical and other societies have met here. Such visitors 
are welcome, as they bring new ideas to us and carry away information 
regarding the needs of the feeble-minded. Parents come frequently and 
visit freely all parts of the school and because they see with an appreciative 
eye they furnish much encouragement to those working directly with the 
children. But there is no group of people whose visits help, cheer and 
encourage both children and employees as do those of the Board of Lady 
Visitors. Month after month they come, and wherever they go smiles and 
pleasure follow. Mothers often say what a comfort it is to know that these 
women, many of them mothers themselves, go officially and regularly all over 
the institution. 

The details of the visits, the report of the finances and the general report 
of the doings of the Training School are found in the reports of the Board 
of Lady Visitors, the Treasurer and the Superintendent, all of which are 
appended to and form a part of this report. 

For the Board of Directors, 


PHILIP P. BAKER, 
. President. 


*Since the above report was written the services of Mr. Johnson have been se- 
cured by the “Committee on Provision for the Feeble-Minded.” This Committee has 
its headquarters in Philadelphia, and its purpose is to “disseminate knowledge con- 
cerning the extent and menace of feeble-mindedness and to suggest and initiate 
methods for its control and ultimate eradication from the American people.” 
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Annual Report of the Superintendent 





In his report the President has called your attention to the material 
progress of the School and its Colonies. I should like to speak for the 
children and their childhood. 

The Departmental reports which will be published in THE Buttetin, 
and the tables, published in the Annual Report, will give the details of the 

-administrative work. 

This has been a time of special consideration of the children. For 
many years past we have had to face the problem of providing room, and 
most of the buildings erected have been to furnish further living quarters. , 
Within the past three years we have built here at the Training School only 
one cottage—Mills Cottage—and this was to make life provision for one 
of our boys. Within this period, however, have been erected the School 
Building and the Chandler Hospital, as well as the canning house, the 
sweet potato house and the new cow barn. 

It is not our wish to increase our numbers on these grounds beyond 
four hundred, therefore most of our buildings of the future will be to add 
to the well-being, comfort and happiness of the children. With these added 
conveniences we hope to give more personal attention to pleasures, training 
and health and to fulfill to even a greater degree our desire to consider each 
child as an individual who is to receive the best we are able to give. We 
wish the life to be simple and unaffected as befits the childish mind, yet 
filled with all of the interests and friendliness found in the villages of our 
own childhood’s memories. 

We really have a healthy and beautiful location here on the outskirts 
of Vineland. And Vineland has shown its friendship and interest in hun- 
dreds of ways since the Training School was established. Officially it has 
always been considerate and helpful, and its citizens as individuals have 
encouraged and aided us on every occasion. 

More than one visitor coming up the shady, tree-lined walk has said: 
“The Training School an institution? Rather a residence park, with its 
pretty cottages, well-cultivated gardens and broad expanse of lawns.” 

This is the Village of the Innocents, those children whose minds have 
not developed normally. In the big busy world they lag behind, unable to 
keep pace, misunderstanding and misunderstood, they fail to measure up 
to the standard of normal life, and so are called failures. Sometimes the 
mind has stopped developing in babyhood—sometimes it is nearly normal 
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but just falls short of the necessary balance required to give its owner a 
satisfactory place in the community. But here in this little village all is 
simple, easy, planned for a kingdom of eternal childhood. 

We are only beginning to understand the unhappiness of these children 
when they are unprotected and how their innocence and ignorance bring 
them before the law, into the hands of charitable societies and even to the 
depths of moral degradation. Excepting in those enlightened communities 
where Special Classes have been established, they suffer in the public schools 
and the school work is clogged by their presence. Two, three, yes, even 
seven years, such children have been known to stay in the same grade, 
dragging a monotonous existence—isolated or abused by the normal chil- 
dren, worrying the conscientious teacher who vainly tries to teach them 
things beyond their comprehension—and finally they leave because they 
are too big and too old to mingle with the little ones, and many drift to the 
street corners and from there into the hands of the law. Here they enter 
that vicious circle, destructive to them and costly to the community, of 
petty crime, arrest, trial, imprisonment, parole, discharge, return to the old 
environment—then crime again and once more around the circle. 

Those who give poor relief, look after the homeless, help the pauper 
families, strive with the ne’er-do-well, or face the problem of mother’s 
pensions, find that a large amount of their work is caused by those who 
are feeble-minded. The students of inebriety and drug habits find them 
there, and of late, figures showing a large percentage of the sex offenders 
and unmarried mothers to be mentally defective, come from various parts 
of the country. 

Wherever the hills or wide stretches of sand and waste land have 
formed isolated districts; individuals, families and even tribes are found, 
many of them feeble-minded, many of them degenerate. And in the insti- 
tutions for the insane, the epileptics and the incorrigibles, in the almshouses 
and children’s homes; they are improperly housed, interfering with the 
administration of these institutions and missing the happiness, training 
and suitable surroundings that is the least a civilized community can give 
them. 

Even in their own homes—and many of them are good homes—they 
miss much that is their due. As little children they are easily controlled 
and directed, but as they grow up, they want to take part in all of the 
family affairs, but are unable. They want to go and come with their 
normal brothers and sisters and cannot understand their own shortcomings 
which prevent this. Brothers and sisters trained to give them love and 
consideration find them constantly infringing upon their rights and pleas- 
ures, and years of this sort of friction has broken up more than one 
family. Over all is the love and solicitude of the patient mother, ever 
hoping, praying, sacrificing until finally with broken health and spirit, too 
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often she goes to her own grave with the unspoken prayer—that her 
afflicted child might precede her—unanswered, and in her weary heart a 
great fear as to what may become of this child after she is gone. 

It is because of all of these things that such training schools as this 
exist. It is to help understand and prevent that we have our great de- 
partments of Research and Extension. It is to relieve the anxious mother’s 
heart that we have our life provision plan. It is so that each child may 
find all of the joy and power and the greatest fullness of life of which he 
is capable that our Training School was conceived and is carried on. Here 
each finds his place in a little world planned for him. One mother said: 
“You have been for twenty-six years getting ready for my child.” We 
would have it so. 

If a child has a mentality of eight years, he is with a group mentally 
eight years old, no matter what his actual age. If she be twenty-five years 
old and loves the games of ten, these are the games her group will play. 
If there are elements of leadership in this child’s mind, here it has an oppor- 
tunity to develop them with its peers. No more of dragging unwillingly at 
the end of a group but a place of importance fitted to the child’s ability. 
Here in this land of childhood, the child who has become morose or isolated 
or self-satisfied or stubborn may find a place, in cheerful surroundings, 
that will bring out the best that is in it. And it is a great joy to see it 
blossom out into a real life. 

Forty-seven of our employes have been here more than five years, 
twenty-five of these more than ten years, eighteen of these more than 
fifteen years, and six have been here more than twenty years. I remind 
you of this so that you may know that although we occasionally may get an 
unsatisfactory employe, the influence of this large body of loyal men and 
women is a powerful factor in maintaining our standards and assuring for 
each child proper care. 

The departments of our School, of which the President has spoken, 
are planned so that each child shall have the utmost consideration. Those 
at the head of these departments are not only expert in the lines they 
direct, but their long experience has given them an insight into and a 
personal knowledge of each child, a sympathy with its point of view and 
an appreciation of its possibilities and limitations that must inevitably lead 
to good results. 

Every mother prays for the happiness of her little one. She would 
have him kept well and clean, properly and comfortably clothed and living 
in neat and sanitary surroundings. She wants him to have nourishing 
food in abundance, plenty of fresh air and sunshine and play with con- 
genial companions. She desires that he be loved and entertained, and she 
wishes for him good moral habits, his innocence kept pure and such 
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religious ideals as he may comprehend. This we must never forget. It 
must be at the very heart and soul of our work each day. 

Then comes the hope for training. To teach her child to help care 
for itself, to speak a few words, to write even a little letter, to know some- 
thing that will add to its happiness, to learn something useful; these are 
the things the mothers expect us to accomplish. Therefore we have our 
Educational Department following each act ; watching each sign of awaken- 
ing interest, each suggestion of development; searching constantly for an 
avenue of approach to the sleeping mind. 

She would be glad too if sometimes he might have a little trip away, 
if he could go to store to buy some little thing for himself, if he may 
occasionally select some of his own garments, and she is so anxious to 
hear from him frequently. The volume of work is never too great for 
the Business Department to hold the Children’s Store, follow up the letters 
and arrange for trips and picnics. 

Somewhere deep in the heart of every parent is the question “What. 
has checked the development of my child?’ Always they want to know 
what has been done elsewhere and what may be done here to ameliorate 
its condition. They live in constant hope that some discovery may be 
made to improve it. Our Research Department is studying, recording and 
interpreting everything possible that may give us more light on these 
great questions. 

No one can read the reports from all over the country, and talk with 
teachers and visit the homes without being moved to speak and act. No 
one can meet the fathers and mothers week after week without being pro- 
foundly stirred. These children need us, here and throughout our great 
country. For years society has forgotten them or ignored their existence. 
Now we find them at every turn. You who are normal, you who have chil- 
dren and sisters and brothers with their mental powers unimpaired, you are 
needed more than ever before. 

There is not a hamlet be it ever so small that has not at least one such 
child. There is not a primary school in which he is not present. Much 
has been accomplished in these latter years, but the cry of these helpless 
ones rings in the ears of those who know and spurs us on to still greater 
activity. And with this cry is the call of the mother: “What will you do 
for my child?” 

This question is to you and to me. It is not to be answered in Vineland 
alone, nor in New Jersey, nor in any State. We must see in the larger 
sense. Help and comfort are needed throughout the whole United States, 
and we must do our share. 

What shall we do? 

Let us continue our work here on the highest possible plane. Let us 
be economical but never sacrifice efficiency to economy. Let us keep the 
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spirit of encouragement and hope. Let us study in every direction. Let 
us give freely of all we may learn, urging, pressing the needs of the 
feeble-minded everywhere. 

To do this effectively means that the largest possible number of people 
shall know more of these children. You must personally interest people 
so that they will not only authorize the members of the legislature to 
appropriate money but they themselves will give. And you, too, must do 
your share. 

There are the National and State conferences of charity, medical 
associations, educational associations, women’s clubs, granges and many 
other bodies which are giving attention to the great movements of the day. 
Use your personal influence to have committees on the feeble-minded 
appointed in each of these. Get your church interested, bring it to the 
attention of the school authorities. Every move helps. Tell them to call 
upon this or any other institution of this kind for help and co-operation. 
It is only in this way that we may hope to secure care for more than are 
‘growing up each year. 

I cannot close my report without thanking you for your help and coun- 
sel, and asking your commendation of our employes whose loyal and 
sympathetic co-operation has made the work run so smoothly. And then 
I should like you to know how much the attitude and appreciation of the 
parents has added to our happiness. 


Respectfully submitted, 
E. R. JOHNSTONE, 
Superintendent. 


The Training School is not a State Institution and since the passage of the 
bill bp the last New Jersey Legislature changing the State Home for Feeble- 
Minded Women to the State Institution for the Feeble-Minded, we shall be enabled 
‘to receive more private pupils of whom we now have more than one hundred. 


The Training School is built on the “Cottage” plan. There are fifteen residence 
cottages for the children; a laboratory of Research for studying the children, with 
a corps of sixteen; a School Department for training, with fourteen teachers; 
shops, a dairy, a poultry plant, a large trucking and fruit farm where occupation 
map be found; apparatus, groves, lawns and fields for play. Our terms are $40.00 to 
$60.00 a month. 














The Examination of 1,097 Children in the Public 
Schools of Cleveland, O. 


Charlotte Steinbach 
Examiner of Backward Children 


(This excellent report made to Dr. E. A. Peterson, Director of Medical 
Inspection, ts given almost in full.) 


As an illustration of the subjects examined by me during one school 
year, I present the following data which will give an idea of the type and 
number of pupils classified in the various groups: 

Altogether 1,097 children were examined. Of these, 16 had a mental- 
ity of four years or less, and were classified as low grade imbeciles. Thir- 
teen had the mentality of five years, and were classified as middle-grade 
imbeciles. Fifty tested six or seven years mentally, and are called high 
grade imbeciles. These are the type of feeble-minded who generally are 
unattractive in appearance and present obvious signs of feeble-mindedness, 
and almost any teacher would readily recognize any of the subjects of these 
three groups. 

Two hundred and seventy-nine pupils were called morons, 145 of 
these having a mentality of eight or nine years are called low-grade 
morons; 120 having a mentality of 10 years, middle-grade morons, and 
14 having a mentality of more than 10 years, high-grade morons. Be- 
sides these cases positively identified as feeble-minded, 191 were three 
years retarded mentally, and were recommended for special class training. 
Of the 212 testing two years back, many were under nine years of age 
and gave unmistakable evidence of mental deficiency, and were recom- 
mended to be placed in special classes. 

The children in the moron class, for the most part, appear quite like 
normal children, sometimes being very attractive. They may be, and 
generally are, quite as lovable as any children, often putting forth great 
effort to accomplish their school tasks, and are seldom recognized as being 
actually mentally defective by any one who has not made a careful study 
of this subject. It often happens that the constant discouragement which 
has been their experience results in an attitude which is misinterpreted as 
laziness, sullenness and indifference. It seems obvious that while these 
pupils are in the grades, they are not receiving a square deal, and are be- 
coming a dead weight to the school system. 
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The morons are generally found sitting in fourth, fifth or sixth 
grades, and the statement is being constantly made by principals that these 
pupils have been pushed along because of their size and age and not be- 
cause of merit. In spite of the fact that they have repeated grade after 
grade and have been the objects of much special attention on the part 
of the teachers. They are found always bearing the title of “class fool,” 
These pupils generally drop out of school as soon as they are 16 years 
of age, and large numbers of them apply to Mr. McBane for permits to 
go to work. These permits at the present time are being recommended, 
in most cases by me, quite contrary to my judgment of what is right. 

As fast as these pupils have been examined, recommendations have 
been made to the district superintendent that they be placed in special 
classes. The imbeciles are very limited in their ability to respond to 
training; the morons, on the contrary, can be very highly trained along 
industrial lines, and, as has been proven in various institutions and colo- 
nies, may become very happy and useful citizens of such. At the present 
time but a very small per cent. of the feeble-minded of our country are 
being cared for in the proper way. Our community, like the rest of the 
country, is just beginning to recognize that we have morons in our midst, 
and that they present a peculiar problem which must be solved properly 
unless we are to be overwhelmed by the social burden they impose. 

This brings us to the consideration of the need of institutions, vil- 
lages or colonies where they may be segregated. After having lived for 
nearly a year in a model institution of this sort and witnessed for myself 
the great advantages of segregating the morons, I find it bitterly hard to 
be forced by circumstances to recommend that boys and girls be given 
permits to go to work when I know them to be utterly incapable of holding 
their own out in the world in competition with normal folks. I could 
give numberless illustrations to emphasize this point. A few typical cases 
are the following: 

Bertha, who was sitting in beginners’ fourth grade at 
School, at the age of 15, had always lived in Cleveland, and an investiga- 
tion made by the school nurse revealed the fact that she was the oldest 
of a large family, all of whom appeared to be subnormal mentally. Her 
sister, Nancy, aged 12, was in the third grade; Kirk, aged 10, was in the 
second; George, 9, was for three years in the first, and Frank, 7, was 
still at home, as was Charles, aged 5, who was just beginning to learn to 
talk. The youngest member of the family, aged 1 year and 7 months, 
could neither walk nor talk, and appeared to the nurse to be seriously 
backward. The mother said that she was born in Cleveland, and had at- 
tended a Parochial school until she was 12 years old. Three of her chil- 
dren died in infancy and one died at the age of 10 of diphtheria. They 
were living in a miserable hovel, poorly furnished and appalling in its 
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squalor. When Bertha came to the office to be examined to receive her 
recommendation to be allowed to go to work, she presented a most untidy 
appearance. Her face was deeply pitted with smallpox scars. Her hair 
was unkempt and looked as if it had not been cared for for days, and 
although she tested 8 and was graded as a low moron, in appearance she 
was more of the imbecile type. She stated that she wished to go to work 
in the woolen mill, and claimed she could earn $3.50 there. In accordance 
with our policy she was granted the permit. 

Among the many other applicants for permits three are briefly stated 
as follows: 

Nan, 15 years old, fifth grade, mental age 9?, moron, claimed she 
could get a position in a mill. She told the examiner “The boys in school 
call me and Violet ‘dummy heads.’ Violet is no smarter than me, and 
only went to fourth grade, and is now earning good money.” Rev. D—— 
sent a note with the girl stating that she had defective memory and could 
make no further progress in the School. 

Frank, 15 years old, second grade, School, mental age 7%, 
high grade imbecile, was brought to the office by his mother, who wished 
him to leave school to work in a mill. She said “he could wash rags, 
carry spools, etc., and earn 50 cents a day working from 6.30 A. M. to 
5.30 P. M., with one-half hour at noon.” Frank had a 10-year-old brother 
in beginners’ first and a 12-year-old brother just entering third grade. 

Selma, 16 years old, mental age 10', moron. She is a member of a family 
notorious in criminal court records. 

Now arises a question which has troubled me seriously. As we have 
no means of following up feeble-minded pupils who leave our schools, we 
have no means of knowing whether these morons take advantage of their 
working permits or not. For instance, I do not know whether Bessie 
went to work in the woolen mill or spent her time on the streets. 

One instance was reported to me of a girl who had been granted a 
permit to go to work, taking no regular position at all, but was suspected 
by the principal of the school she had attended of having gone astray. 
As this occurred the year before I began my work in Clevelatid I do not 
know the case personally, but judge by the principal’s report that the 
girl was a low grade moron, and quite irresponsible. My memory calls 
to mind an appalling number of these girls, but not to burden you with 
too tiresome an account, allow me to give you three or four of a group 
of girls examined at 

Dora, at the time of examination, was 14 years old, in the 5B grade. 
She tested 9* mentally. She gave much trouble in the school, but her 
teacher’s chief concern was that she was aware of the fact that Dora was 
“bold on the street, loud and crazy about the boys.” The day she was 
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examined the school janitor brought her to the office because she had 
been found “hanging round” a candy shop nearby. 

Della, 14 years old at the time of examination, was in a beginner’s 
fourth grade, and tested 8* mentally. She had a sister, Dora, who left 
school at the age of 15 in the fifth grade. Della was very attractive jp 
appearance, nicely dressed and neat. Her teacher reports that she ‘likes 
the boys too well” and is bold; also she has recently written obscene notes 
to boys in her class. 

Sadie was 14 years old, in a beginner's fifth grade, and tested 9 
mentally. She was reported “on the streets at night.” 

Katie, 15 years old at the time of examination, was in the fourth 
grade, and tested 9? mentally. Katie has two younger sisters and a younger 
brother in this same school, who also were examined, and were recom- 
mended for a special class. The principal reports that Katie also gave 
much concern because of her immoral tendencies. She was slovenly in 
appearance and dirty. I was told that the teacher kept her after school 
every day so that she would not have a chance to meet a certain boy. 

These girls were great chums, said to be quite inseparable. As | 
studied them one after another, I wondered what would be the result of 
their influence on their school mates. We can measure in dollars and 
cents the cost of material care of our dependent, defective delinquents, 
but how shall we estimate the damage done in our schools, and outside, 
by the pernicious influence of such a group who are actively inclined to 
break the moral law. Let me state here most emphatically that I did 
not choose my illustrations from School, because it had a higher 
per cent. of mentally defective pupils, nor pupils with stronger anti-social 
tendencies, but because I was able to devote more time there than was the 
case with almost any of the other schools, and therefore made more ex- 
tensive studies there than elsewhere. That what was found there is merely 
typical and not exceptional in any way may easily be seen by reference 
to the other records on file in this office. 

It has been my privilege to examine some moron girls who had been 
out of public school for a few years and were brought to this office by 
social welfare agents. 

April 9, 1913, Mrs. , of Juvenile Court, referred Fannie. Fan- 
nie was then 18 years old, and together with her sister, Nell, and her 
brother, Dan, at that time in School, was about to be committed 
to the Institution for Feeble-Minded at Columbus. The report of Miss 

, school nurse, of a visit made at the home November, 1912, is as 
follows: “I visited the home, in the rear upstairs, and of all 
homes I ever was in I had never beheld the like for filth and dirt and 
stench. It actually made me faint. I begged of them to open the win- 
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dows. The children in the house looked as if they had not been cleaned 
for months, and there was as much bread around on the floor as would 
feed a large family for two meals.” 

The nurse found that both parents were feeble-minded, the oldest 
daughter, Flora, was in the Institution for Feeble-minded in Columbus. 
Mrs. told us that they had records of this family for three gener- 
ations back, and that there was feeble-mindedness, insanity and epilepsy 
in the family tree. Soon after Fannie was examined she and her younger 
brothers and sisters were sent by the court to the Institution for Feeble- 
Minded at Columbus. - 

(Miss Steinbach here reports several similar cases.) 

In endeavoring to adequately picture to others the situation of the 
moron girl in our midst, I am quite overwhelmed by the mass of material 
at hand, and feel that no words can portray vividly enough the seriousness 
of the situation. It is not a question of a dozen or so individuals * * *. 
I believe that we have in our schools at least 200 moron girls who are an 
active menace, as indicated by the few illustrations given, and any wide- 
awake student of social problems is aware of the fact that the moron 
girl beyond school age presents one of the most serious problems. One 
instance of this is indicated in a recent report.by C. C. Jones, chairman 
of Conference on IIlegitimacy and general agent of the Cleveland Humane 
Society. “One-third of the women (unmarried mothers) were of men- 
tality below par. This suggests that means should be taken for the pro- 
tection of such women and for protecting the community from them.” 

Not to slight the boys, let me present a case which may be taken as 
typical of hundreds of others: 

In September, 1914, the principal of School referred to this 
office Isaac, then 15 years of age, and in the sixth grade. He tested 10 
mentally, was classed as a moron, and upon our recommendation trans- 
ferred to the boys’ training class at . On November 11, Mrs. i 
who is housekeeper at Isaac’s home, came to this office to ask if we could 
recommend some school or institution where Isaac could be sent. His 
mother is dead, and Mrs. had had the care of him and his sister 
for some years. She stated that his father asked her to come to the office 
to see us, as he feared he had developed criminal tendencies. He is sus- 
pected of being sexually immoral. The housekeeper said they were afraid 
to even allow him to be in the home along with his sister lest he harm her. 

To sum up briefly, our survey of this situation indicates that we have 
between 2,000 and 3,000 feeble-minded pupils in school, many idiots and 
low-grade imbeciles excluded from school, and hundreds of morons still 
in their teens who have dropped out of school. Only a few of these are 
segregated in special classes, and the presence of the others in the grades 
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lowers the standard of scholarship and is the primary factor in many if 
not most of the cases of discipline. 

My experience convinces me that if our schools properly cared for 
the feeble-minded our truancy department could be reduced one-half, and 
probably more. If these children were cared for properly outside of the 
school system, the Juvenile Court would have but a fraction of their pres- 
ent budget. Our reformatories, prisons and almshouses would be relieved 
of from 50 to 75 per cent. of their number, and we would be on the road 
to real prevention and final elimination of the social misfit. 


The Size of the Special Class 
Henry H. Goddard, Ph. D. 


It seems to have been generally accepted that the “special class” for 
defective children in the public schools should not number more than 15 , 
pupils. As long as it was believed that there were only a few such pupils 
in a school system and that a few classes would care for them, this number 
was unquestioned. But we are discovering that the moment we turn our 
attention to this problem and think of segregating in special classes all 
such defective pupils, the number becomes so great that the demand for 
teachers is far more than the supply. To meet this difficulty, the question 
has arisen, “May we not increase the number of pupils in a class?” Espe- 
tially does this plan at first sight seem reasonable in those systems where, 
instead of separate classes in public school buildings, there is a center or 
school for defectives where they are carefully graded according to their 
mentality and the work they do. Here it is thought by some it may surely 
be allowed to have more than 15 in a class. 

The problem should be examined very carefully, and every other 
means of solving the difficulty—the discrepancy between the number of 
pupils and the number of teachers available—before this method of in- 
creasing the number of pupils per class is resorted to. It will not, for 
example, solve the problem if in our efforts to reduce the number of classes 
and, consequently, the number of teachers required, we take a step which 
discourages even the teachers who are now willing to undertake this work. 
It is none too easy to find persons who are willing to take up this work, 
even under present conditions. One of the things which compensate for 
many disadvantages is the uniform custom of having small classes of 15 
or less. It is almost certain that if the number of these children in a class 
were to be increased to 20 or 25, not only would many teachers who now 
think of going into this work be discouraged from doing so, but many 
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teachers who are already in it would give it up. Even as it is, many 
teachers have given up, finding the work too taxing and wearing upon the 
nerves. 

It must not be forgotten that the members of a special class are 
peculiar individuals. The fact that they are graded according to mentality 
or according to the work that they can do, does not make them alike as 
normal children of the same age are alike. They have their individual 
marks—peculiarities—and, unlike the normal child, they have no power of 
control or no power of adapting themselves to the rule of the class. ( Each 
one wants to do his own will in his own way at his own time. \\ It is with 
the utmost difficulty that they can be made to work togethef. If they 
are to be trained at all, they must have individual attention. Experience 
has proved that such individual attention cannot be given to more than 
15, and it is much better where there are only 12 or even 10. 

The great function of the teacher of defective children is to impress 
upon their dull and sluggish nervous systems certain habits of reaction 
which are essential to their life and happiness. Such habitual reactions 
cannot be insured unless the teacher is able to give sufficient time to each 
individual, to be certain that he does not break the habit before it is formed. 
If she has too many children in the class, this will be the inevitable result, 
and, instead of a group of children molded into some sort ot reasonable 
order, there will be a group of children in whose nervous system chaotic 
responses are developed instead of cosmic; in whom irregularity and way- 
wardness is the rule, instead of systematized responses to given stimuli. 
It will never profit to gain the whole world and lose the soul of the system. 

Experience has demonstrated that as a rule 15 is the upper limit of 
possibility. It perhaps cannot be denied that there are special and ex- 
ceptional cases in which a class of 15 is so well grouped and organized that 
the teacher could take on a few more without breaking. But these are 
the exceptions, few and far between, and to change the rule in order to 
adapt to the exceptions would be the utmost folly. Everyone believes 
that there are many children in our public schools for whom corporal 
punishment would be the quickest and surest salvation, but most educators 
are agreed that to allow promiscuous corporal punishment by teachers in 
general is impossible. To enlarge the special class because in rare instances 
a teacher may handle more than 15 would be folly. 

The work of segregating backward pupils is progressing excellently. 
Teachers are grappling with the problem heroically. To increase their 
burden would produce a discouragement that would nearly if not quife 
ruin the whole movement. Better by far obtain more teachers by increas-) 
ing the salaries and thus inducing more teachers to go into the work. 
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Book Review 
By E. A. Doll 


J. Harold Williams. A Study of One Hundred and Fifty Delinquent Boys. 
Bulletin No. 1 of the Research Laboratory of the Buckel Foundation. 
February, 1915, p. 15. Also in the Biennial Report of the Whittier 
(Cal.) State School, Psychological Survey, Part II, pp. 15-29, 
From the investigations of the mental abilities of juvenile delinquents 

have come many conflicting reports as to the prevalence of feeble-minded- 

ness among such cases. This latest investigation is unusually careful and 
thoro and has the additional merit that the tests of intelligence used in 
determining the mental capacities of these delinquents are standardized be- 
yond the limits of feeble-mindedness and the lower levels of intelligence 
among normals. The author examined one hundred and fifty delinquents 
in the Whittier State School with the “Stanford Revision and Extension 
of the B-S Scale” (not yet published), which has been standardized for 
average normal children and youths up to 18 years, which is probably near 
the upper limits of mental development (not accomplishment) for adults. 

The median chronological age of the boys was 16.5, with limits of 10.5 and 

21 years. The group was composed of 64 per cent. native white, 21 per 

cent. Indian or Mexican descent, and 15 per cent. negroes. As a result of 

the mental tests the median mental age of the group was 12.5. Classified 
by grades of intelligence, 28 per cent. were definitely feeble-minded (cases 
whose intellectual capacities will never exceed 12 years), 25 per cent. were 
border-line (those with mental levels very close to 12 years), 22 per cent. 
were “dull normal” (those who are mentally retarded to such an extent that 
they cannot be considered average-normal), and 25 per cent. were normal 
or above normal. It is interesting that the percentage of feeble-minded in 
this study closely approximates the general estimate that about one-third 
of delinquents are mentally defective. It is also of interest that the cases 
are chiefly high-grade morons, just the most difficult to detect in studies 
of this kind. It was found that the percentage of mental defect varied with 
race, showing 6 per cent. of the whites feeble-minded, 48 per cent. of the 
negroes, and 60 per cent. of the Indian-Mexicans. This racial difference in 
mental ability, of course, obscures the direct comparability of the study as 
a whole with other studies based only on whites. Stealing and burglary 
were the most frequent causes for commitment. It is noteworthy that very 
few normals are found among those committed for incorrigibility and none 
among those committed for dependency. The feeble-minded were present 
in considerable degree in all offenses except forgery. It was found that 
progress in school had little or no effect upon the degree of mental defici- 
ency, but in general the school histories of the cases were quite unsatis- 
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factory, showing truancy, dismissal and early expulsion. Few had remained 

in school eight years and 50 per cent. had attended less than six years, with 

10 per cent. less than three years. Of 126 who might have been expected 

to reach the eighth grade, only 18 did so. Much of the blame is by impli- 

cation laid upon the lack of school opportunities rather than upon the 
capacities for receiving training. 
E. A. Dott. 

J. Harold Williams and Lewis M. Terman. Relation of delinquency and 
criminality to mental deficiency. Biennial Report of the Whittier State 
School, Psychological Survey, Part III, pp. 29-40. December, 1914. 
This paper may be taken without the usual grains of salt one has 

need of in accepting opinions and results on the relation of delinquency to 

mental capacity. The authors have first gathered together the results of 
previous investigations from which they show that percentages of feeble- 
mindedness among delinquents have ranged all the way from 0 to 100 per 
cent., but that the great majority of reliable researches have showed that 
at least one-quarter, and probably at least one-third, of delinquents are 
mentally defective, and that this defect is the chief cause of the delinquency. 

The authors quote the studies of Renz, Goddard, Goddard and Hill, Bridg- 

man, Bowers, Hickson, Fernald, Dewson, Sullivan, and eight American - 

reformatories, giving the results of these studies made in America and in 

Europe. The authors have themselves made a study of one hundred and 

fifty delinquent boys at the Whittier School. This study is particularly 

valuable in that it is the first study in which the tests employed have been 
standardized for the higher mental levels, or up to 18 years of age, which 
represents “high adult” intelligence. The study was also conducted with 
care and has the advantage of the authors’ broad perspective and conserva- 
tism. This study showed 28 per cent. feeble-minded, or of an intellectual 
level which would not exceed 12 years, and 25 per cent. border-line, or of 
an intelligence very close to 12 years. There were found to be serious 
racial differences with the most feeble-minded among the boys of Mexican- 

Indian descent, fewer among the negroes, and fewest among the whites. 

The details of the study are presented separately also by one of the authors 

in another article. The per cent. of feeble-mindedness found is considered 

a conservative estimate ; most of the cases were high-grade morons. 

As a third part of this paper the authors ask and answer the question, 
“Why do the feeble-minded tend to become delinquent?” In their opinion 
true morality depends upon the ability to foresee consequences and upon 
the willingness or capacity to exercise self-restraint. Criminals of normal 
intelligence possess the former capacity, but not the latter; but the feeble- 
minded possess neither. Moral judgment is a function of intelligence and 
demands a power of constructive imagination and abstract thinking which 
the feeble-minded possess only in limited degree. 
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The authors also call attention to the evidence of heredity in showing 
the relation of delinquency to mental defect, citing the Kallikak Family, the 
Hill Folk, the Nam Family, the Jukes, the Zero Family, and the I shmaelites. 
Simon W. Rosendale, Stephen Smith, and D. W. Burdick. Fifty-two 

border-line cases in the Rome State Custodial Asylum. Report of 

the Committee on Idiots and Feeble-Minded of the New York State 

Board of Charities. Eugenics and Social Welfare Bulletin No, IV, 

Bureau of Analysis and Investigation. December, 1914, p. 99. 

In the classification of the feeble-minded there are two types of border- 
line cases, those of adult years whose intelligence is so close to normal 
that they are difficult to classify and those of younger years who still are 
not old enough to show sufficient intellectual retardation on which the 
diagnoses are usually based. This report presents fifty-two case histories 
of children of the latter type. The committee’s attention was called to 
fifty-two cases at the Rome Asylum, who were doubtfully classified there. 
They were so young and presented so few of the obvious characteristics of 
mental defect that it could not be determined whether or not they were 
certainly feeble-minded. They did show physical sub-development, but this 
made them appear younger than their actual ages, and thus still further 
obscured the mental defect as expressed in appearances. At the direction 
of the committee these cases were studied intensively with respect to mental 
capacity, personal and family history, and general characteristics. The data 
and a summary for each case are given for each child. By the Binet Scale 
tests fifteen cases did not show the ordinarily diagnostic three years mental 
retardation. Other mental tests were employed, but a safe diagnosis could 
not be made thru tests alone. Heredity was found uniformly bad in nearly 
all cases. Twenty-four mothers and five fathers were known to be feeble- 
minded; four mothers and one father were insane; thirteen fathers were 
alcoholic and four criminalistic; five mothers were immoral; eleven fathers 
and four mothers were normal. Under captions of no evidence of feeble- 
mindedness, uncertain, and feeble-minded the cases are summarized by indi- 
viduals in order of degree of retardation in a table showing age, mental age, 
retardation, personal history, family history, reasons for commitment pres- 
ent behavior, and miscellaneous notes. The need for institutional care for 
feeble-minded is emphasized by citing cases of murder and arson resulting 
from cases paroled or discharged because it was not known that they were 
feeble-minded. The report is not only interesting as showing the need for 
refinement of study and classification of cases, but is also valuable in that 
it contains material of decidedly scientific and instructive value. The com- 
mittee is to be commended not only for recognizing the value of such a 
study, but also for having presented a report which represents the most 


advanced thot on the subject. 
E. A. Dott. 
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